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3: 
THE FIRST YEAR OF AMERICAN RECOVERY. 


T the time when the American situation was last discussed 
in this Bulletin in late November', the business decline 
which had followed the first boom in May-July appears 

to have touched bottom. In part this decline seems to have been 
the natural reaction from the former period of over-rapid expansion, 
but in part at least one cannot escape the conclusion that it was 
only the fulfilment of the fears expressed on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the effect of the N.R.A. would prove on balance deflationary, 
owing to its tendency to raise working costs and reduce profit 
margins. But even if it has resulted in such a postponement of 
material recovery, it is generally conceded that the price has been 
worth paying, for the improvement in factory conditions which 
has resulted, and which years of agitation by social reformers had 
hitherto failed to secure. 

Whatever the causes of the decline during the autumn, the 
recovery that has since taken place has been at the best hesitating 
and unequal. A slow increase in production and an enormous 
advance in the volume of public construction appears to have been 
accompanied by only a very moderate increase in factory employ- 
ment and wage bills and has had very little effect on retail trade. 
The following Federal Reserve indices indicate the principal trends:— 
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Production of manufactures| 64 83 I : 79 
Production of minerals ... | 73 87 I 88 gI 
Residential construction 

contracts Le ml 8 7 12 13 
All other construction 

contracts me — 28 45 5: 99 72 
Factory employment... | 59 7° 74 7 7 72 73 
Factory payrolls ... soe | 39 50 58 ‘ 5 53 Go 
Freight car loadings ~ 50 05 60 04 64 
Department store sales ... | 60 71 70 69 7° 





























_ The President’s campaign for Economic Recovery is now being 
fought on so many fronts at the same time that it is not possible 
in a short article to give a coherent and consecutive account of 
all developments in the various fields, internal and external, mone- 
tary and economic, and only the salient characteristics can be 
dealt with. 

The past six months in America has seen the abandonment, 
whether temporary or permanent one cannot foresee, of exchange 
manipulation as a means of raising the price level. Much greater 
emphasis has been laid on heavy expenditure of public funds, 








(1) See the Bulletin of November 23rd, 1933, Vol. X, No. 11. 
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partly as a means of priming the industrial pump, and partly from 
the sheer necessity of relieving the distress of the unemployed 
during the winter months. The necessity has arisen largely through 
the comparative failure of the “ work-sharing”’ aspects of the 
N.R.A. to secure any great measure of re-employment in private 
industry, and the exhaustion of the funds of local and State authori- 
ties who have formerly undertaken the administration of relief 
By no means the least important development has been the rather 
unexpected transformation of the N.R.A. itself, as individual codes, 
now some 200 in number, have supplanted the Blanket Code. On 
the financial side the reorganisation of the banking system has 
proceeded on lines which will leave the Treasury with a considerable 
degree of control of the nation’s financial machinery. As to external 
affairs, there are signs that a constructive foreign trade policy is 
slowly being built up. 


During the autumn the problem of farm incomes had again 
become acute, and there was active support for vigorous inflation 
in the farming areas of the South and West: the original rise in 
farm prices had hardly been maintained and the gains had been 
largely nullified by the rise in the retail prices of everything that the 
farmer bought. The gold-buying programme inaugurated in mid- 
October, which was fundamentally merely a device for depreciating 
the dollar, was probably designed to lift wholesale prices once more, 
inspired by the success which the depreciation of the dollar in the 
early summer had met with in this respect. Unhappily, the results 
of the programme, as had been widely foreseen, were far from 
successful ; as long as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation's 
gold-buying price was being raised almost daily, and the depreciation 
of the dollar was relatively rapid, prices did, indeed, respond to 
some extent ; but the response was not in the aggregate by any 
means proportionate to the degree of the dollar’s depreciation in 
terms of gold, nor was it equal for all products. In fact the greatest 
rises, as they had been in the spring, were shown by those com- 
modities which are mainly imported, and many of the farm products 
which are consumed within the country showed very little response 
at all. What gains were recorded were mostly lost as soon as the 
gold buying was slowed down and finally abandoned. Possibly 
the most interesting result of this experiment was the strength of 
the ‘‘ sound money ” interests which it revealed, particularly in the 
more conservative sections of the Democratic Party; and the 
weakness in Government securities which developed more or less 
as a consequence and threatened to embarrass Treasury financing 
was possibly the deciding factor in bringing the programme to 4 
conclusion. 


At the same time it was evident that the unemployment situation 
had not been very appreciably improved by the N.R.A. ; not many 
more than two millions of the 12-14 millions estimated to have beet 
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unemployed at the beginning of March, 1933 had been re-absorbed 
in private industry by the beginning of December. It therefore 
fell very largely on Government organizations to support the 
remaining ten millions through the winter. Of these organizations, 
the Public Works Administration has been concerned with selecting 
construction projects of more or less permanent importance ; 
$3,300 million were allotted to it for this purpose, and by the begin- 
ning of December $2,900 million had been allocated to specific 
projects and the remaining $400 million transferred to the Civil 
Works Administration. The index of“ other construction contracts”’ 
quoted above is some measure of its activities, though the figures 
represent contracts awarded, and allowance must be made for the 
considerable time interval elapsing between the award and the 
actual commencement of work. By the middle of January, however, 
some 265,000 men were directly employed on various projects under 
the P.W.A.; a recent figure of 1 million does not make it clear 
whether an estimate for indirect employment is included. 


The C.W.A. was more essentially a relief organization and bore 
the brunt of the winter relief campaign. Its programme was got 
under way in the middle of November and within a month no less 
than 4 million men were registered on its payroll, which amounted 
to $50-60 millions weekly. Its working, however, has been unsatis- 
factory in many ways; its employees were set to work on local 
improvement projects of various kinds which were more suited to 
local than to Federal enterprise ; the high rate of pay, which seems 
to have averaged as much as $15 per week, is said in many cases 
to have made C.W.A. work more attractive than private employ- 
ment and discredited it with private employers, particularly farmers, 
who found their own labour supplies attracted ; finally, the methods 
of distribution of the funds were not beyond reproach and accusations 
of graft and political bias seem, in many cases, to have been well 
substantiated. In any case, the C.W.A.’s life was due to conclude 
on February 15th, and it is not surprising that the decision was taken 
not to prolong its existence but to decentralize the administration 
of relief by transferring the activities of the C.W.A. to the appro- 
priate local authorities, who will be subsidized with Federal Funds. 
The process of liquidation is by now far advanced. 


The relief of urban unemployment has also been undertaken by 
a number of smaller organizations ; the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has placed some 330,000 young men in forestry camps ; and State 
and local authorities have continued with local works as far as funds 
permit and have been assisted by a grant of $500 million from the 
Federal Treasury ; upwards of 160,000 men are said to be employed 
on State road construction schemes. 


While such measures were being taken mainly on behalf of the 
urban unemployed, the rural population has received some relief 
from the distribution of bonuses and crop loans under the various 
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schemes of crop limitation and acreage restriction. Altogether the 
Department of Agriculture has claims amounting to nearly $1,000 
million on its books, though the whole of this sum is not on account 
of last year’s crops, and is not, therefore, immediately realizable. 
Nevertheless, the distribution of funds has exceeded a rate of 
$100 million per month and, in combination with the generally 
higher level of farm prices during 1933, has contrived to lift the total 
of farm incomes to $6,383 million, compared with $5,143 million in 
1932. The improvement is considerable, but it compares with an 
average figure of $11,000—$12,000 million in the period 1923-9, and 
has probably been little more than sufficient to counteract the general 
rise in retail prices. 

Nor has the improvement been by any means evenly distributed : 
the cotton producers, who were subject to limitation the first of all, 
managed to produce a fairly normal crop in spite of a considerable 
restriction of acreage and reaped the full benefit of higher prices 
and Government subsidies. The grain farmers have been less for- 
tunate, as bad weather conditions combined with the effects of acreage 
limitation to produce so light a crop that it is doubtful whether real 
incomes are much higher, in spite of the generally better prices. 
Livestock prices, on the other hand, have been the most unresponsive 
of any to the Administration’s stimulants and the cattle farmer 
can be little better off than he was a year ago. One must, however, 
take into account the fact that the Administration’s schemes for 
the revalorization of farm products came as a whole too late to 
affect 1933 crops, and the rate of distribution during the past year 
will probably prove to be but an insipid foretaste of the cake to be 
cut in 1934. 

With this volume of public funds pouring into circulation, it 1s 
surprising that retail trading during the winter has not shown a 
greater improvement. It is true that not all of the sums mentioned 
above can yet be reckoned to have been distributed to the final 
recipients ; for instance, the realized expenditure of the P.W.A. has 
probably not yet exceeded $1,000 million. It nevertheless remains 
that retail trade, as interpreted by the department store sales index 
quoted earlier, has remained remarkably stagnant and that allowing 
for the rise in the retail price level there may even have been 4 
decline in the actual volume, as opposed to the value, of sales. 
Possibly this index does not give a true picture of the country’s 
retail trade as a whole ; chain-stores, particularly in the rural areas, 
have generally reported better business, and there has been a marked 
increase in such Southern centres as Atlanta and Dallas, where the 
increased prosperity of the cotton industry has made itself felt. 


On the whole it is doubtful whether the N.R.A. has contributed 


much to what expansion of purchasing power or increased velocity 
of circulation there has been. The American Federation of Labour 


in its annual report for 1933 was quite explicit on this point :— 
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‘‘In wages there have been definite gains under codes for the 
lowest paid wage-groups ; but workers of average or higher wages 
have been forced to a lower standard. Hourly wage rates average 
higher by 54 cents per hour, but in many cases this is not enough 
to compensate for higher prices . . . Workers’ income in our 
sixteen chief producing industries averaged $20.53 in November, 
1932, and $20.56 in November, 1933. Meanwhile, food prices are up 
7 per cent. and prices of clothing and furnishings are higher by 20 per 
cent., so that workers’ real buying power is considerably lower. 
Millions who got jobs during the year are better off, but those who had 
jobs at more than a minimum wage have lost ground.” 


The full effect of this process may not in fact have been yet felt. 
The big increase in retail prices came in May and June of 1933. 
Thereafter they remained almost stable up to the end of the year, 
in spite of the heavy fall in raw material prices ; between July and 
December the Bureau of Labour Statistics index was almost 
stationary at 70, while the raw commodity index fell from 149 in 
July to 121 in mid-December. Raw commodity prices have since 
reacted to 140, but this time the retail index is moving with it—it 
is now 73—and it may be anticipated that if the much-hoped-for 
improvement in raw material prices continues during the spring 
the cost of living will also rise. 

While N.R.A. seems to have had little effect in increasing the 
aggregate wage bill or in spreading the work it has had profound 
effects on industrial costs. In the steel industry, which is probably 
an extreme case and not entirely typical, the labour cost of a ton 
of finished rolled steel rose from $13 in June to $22 in November'— 
a development which goes far towards explaining why business 
recovery faltered during the autumn months. It also explains 
to some extent the course which events have taken in the formulation 
of individual codes of fair competition for industry. Some 200 of 
these codes are now in operation and a general tendency has been 
to set up non-competitive conditions in the industries to which 
they apply. For employers have been forced to resort to the 
fixing of minimum prices and the limitation of output—a form of 
trust organization—in order to preserve their profit margins in 
the face of increased working costs. N.R.A. in fact encourages 
them to do so, for Section 5 of the Act expressly states that—‘‘ any 
code, agreement, or license, approved, prescribed, or issued and 
in effect under this title and any action complying with the pro- 
visions thereof . . . shall be exempt from the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws of the United States ”—and the National Recovery 
Administration is active in prosecuting any companies, notably 
certain firms in the dyeing and cleaning industry, which sell their 
goods or services below the prices laid down in the codes. 

Section 3(a) of the Act, on the other hand, states that “ the 





(1) June output, 1,870,000 tons; wage bill, $24,434,000. November 
“= -: rns tons; wage bill, $24,838,000. (The Economist, February 
10 » 1934. 
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President may approve a code . . . provided that such code shal] 
not permit monopolies or monopolistic practices,’ and the Federal 
Trade Commission is engaged in prosecuting certain firms in the 
rayon industry on the score of ‘‘ monopolistic practice ’’ for adhering 
to price agreements set out in the rayon industry’s code. The 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, itself a branch of N.R.A., has also 
attacked the monopolistic features of the codes and protests that 
their general effect has been merely to raise retail prices against 
the public. 

This was only one of the grievances against N.R.A. that were 
aired at the conference of code authorities held at the end of March 
to survey its progress. A still heavier attack came from the Labour 
interest, as represented by the American Federation of Labour, 
which complained that the Act had been most ineffective in securing 
re-employment and that its labour provisions have been frequently 
and openly violated, particularly in the matter of employees’ 
freedom to organize as laid down in Section 7(a) of the Act. The 
A.F.L., in fact, which formerly had a scattered membership of no 
more than 2 millions, saw in the N.R.A. its Charter of Liberty whereby 
it hoped to establish craft unionism in American industry. But 
although it has made considerable headway, even to the extent of 
doubling its membership, in three-quarters of the codified industries 
the old company union has become the standard form and employers 
have successfully upheld the principle of the “ open shop” 
whereby applicants for work are not required to be members of any 
particular organization'—as opposed to the “ closed shop” which 
the A.F.L. seeks to establish and which makes membership of the 
A.F.L. or some other affiliated union a condition of employment. 


The A.F.L. therefore demands a still further reduction of the 
working week, in order to secure greater re-employment and stricter 
measures of supervision by the code authorities to ensure the 
‘compliance ” of employers. They have gone so far as to attempt 
to force a decision on these issues by using their newly-won hold 
in the steel and motor industries to seek an injunction against 
employers in the first case and call a strike in the second. Part of 
their ground for complaint was removed immediately by the decision 
of the employers, who shortened hours to 36 without cutting weekly 
wages in order that they might take a firmer stand on the company- 
union and open shop issues, in which they refused to be dictated 
to by a minority of their employees. When the mediation of the 
President was called in to avert a dangerous situation, iis decision 
upheld the open shop principle, but the A.F.L. secured a partial 
victory, since it was laid down that labour matters are to be super- 
vised by a Labour Board on which employer, labourer and the 
consumer are to be equally represented. How important this 


(1) In practice, however, the assertion of the A.F.L. that an “ open ’ shop 
often proves to be “‘ open ’’ only to unorganized labour has some justification 
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decision may be it is impossible to foresee, but it is conceivably 
very important, since the Wagner Labour Bill which has been 
before Congress for some time and formerly sought to make the 
closed shop principle universal has now been amended to fall 


into line. 


The President himself has stated with regard to these contro- 
versies that the complaints are not so much concerned with N.R.A. 
itself as with the methods of its administration. There is much 
truth in this and it is in itself a major problem ; it has been aptly 
remarked that the enforcement of Prohibition will prove to have 
been easy compared with the enforcement of the Recovery Act. 
But the issue seems to be taking on a deeper significance, and it is still 
dificult to see whether the Act constitutes fundamentally that 
radical reform, to infuse a greater spirit of public interest in industry, 
which some of its sponsors have claimed to be its main objective, 
or whether it will ultimately play into the hands of Big Business, 
which has hoped from the first that it will prove the means whereby 
the anti-trust laws may be legally evaded and monopolistic action 
made possible. 


Coming at length to the question of finance, not the least 
important development of the last six months has been the extent 
to which the Administration, as represented by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or the Treasury, has assumed control of the 
nation’s financial machinery. The chief instrument by which this 
is being achieved is the Federal Deposits Insurance Fund. By 
January Ist 13,423 banks had qualified for the protection of a central 
fund to guarantee individual deposits of $2,500 and under, which 
constitute 97 per cent. of the total. $140 million have been 
contributed to this fund by the Reserve Banks, $150 million by 
the Treasury, and $37 million by the commercial banks, which have 
been assessed at 4 per cent. of their total deposits, though it is worth 
noting that their potential liability is unlimited. Many banks 
have only been able to qualify by issuing preferred stock or capital 
notes to the R.F.C. in order to acquire sufficient liquid assets ; 
$800 million have been subscribed by the R.F.C. in this manner 
ior 4,500 banks, and since such stock carries voting powers, in 
many cases preferential to that of the common stock, the direct 
influence of the R.F.C. in banking policy is much enhanced. In 
addition the guarantee is to be gradually extended to cover all 
deposits by July 1st, 1936, after which date it lapses for all banks 
not members of the Federal Reserve System. It is not unlikely 
therefore that many non-member banks, either from a desire to 
remain covered or as a result of the R.F.C.’s voting rights, will 
after that apply for inclusion in the Federal Reserve System. 


This system has itself also lost a certain measure of its 
former independence. Under the terms of the Gold Reserve Act it 
has rather unwillingly surrendered its gold stock to the Treasury, 
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which is increasingly playing the part of a Central Bank. In any 
case the Federal Reserve Board is now mainly composed of members 
appointed by the Administration. But a minor development 
which shows the direction in which events are moving was the 
institution in November of a Central Statistical Council, appointed 
by the Administration, whose function will be the interpretation 
of statistics; formerly the Board interpreted its own statistics, 
and in the October issue of its “‘ Bulletin’ did so in a way which 
did not reflect favourably on the success of the Administration's 
economic legislation. 


Otherwise the internal financial system has been chiefly concerned 
with the effects of the Securities Act and the fortunes of the Stock 
Exchange Regulation Bill in Congress. The former measure, as was 
feared at the time of its enactment, has almost completely sterilized 
the market for new issues ; at the bottom of a depression this is not 
a matter of primary importance, but with any improvement in 
business such as is now occurring the effect may be serious. It 
is the capital goods industries—producing durable plant and 
equipment rather than goods for immediate consumption—that 
have everywhere borne the brunt of the depression ; their recovery 
does not seem likely to be facilitated by the existence of legislation 
which definitely discourages new capital expenditure. An additional 
disadvantage has been the check administered to well-established 
companies wishing to convert their fixed interest capital to lower 
rates of interest by making conversion issues. The Houston 
Committee appointed under the N.R.A. to enquire into this subject 
has, however, reported that the Act is hampering the durable goods 
industries and it is considered extremely likely that modifications 
will be made before the end of the present Congress. 


The Stock Exchange measure is still sub judice and as it stands 
is extremely strict, forbidding pools, restricting margin operations, 
and curtailing the opportunities of professional speculators. Some 
reform of the American system is undoubtedly advisable if a 
repetition of the conditions of the last boom is to be avoided, 
but the measure has been judged on many sides to be unnecessarily 
severe and one cannot escape the impression that it represents 
rather another tin can tied to the coat-tails of ‘‘ Wall Street” to 
satisfy public resentment than a genuinely constructive reform. 


Of far greater importance than either of these measures was the 
Gold Reserve Act, which will doubtless prove in time to be a measure 
of world-wide significance. In terms of internal politics it appears 
to have been an opportunist move of considerable brilliance. The 
gold-buying programme of the autumn demonstrated the very 
sharp cleavage of opinion between the sound money and the 
inflationary schools ; from this point of view the Act is the perfect 
compromise, providing a temporary stability gratifying to the sound 
money interests while promising further depreciation should 1 
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become necessary to resort once more to that method of internal 
reflation. Its conjunction in point of time with the Budget was 
also thought to be no accident, for the estimated margin between 
ordinary revenue and all expenditure for the year to June 30th, 
1934, was placed at no less than $7,309 million ;‘ in all, it was 
estimated that the National Debt would be increased by over 
$9,000 million by June 30th, 1935. It should be mentioned that 
not all of this amount is on paper irrecoverable: during 1933-4 
the Treasury will have acquired some $3,500 million of assets, in 
the shape of loans which may eventually be redeemed. 


The Gold Reserve Act nevertheless, by effecting a revaluation 
of the dollar at 59 per cent. of its previous gold parity, yielded the 
Treasury an immediate profit of more than $2,500 million, with a 
promise of more to come should the devaluation be carried further. 
During the next three years the President has power to vary the 
value of the dollar between 60 per cent. and 50 per cent. of its former 
gold parity, and has at his disposal the sum of $2,000 million as a 
stabilization fund with which may be bought Government securities, 
gold, or foreign exchange ; this fund is to be used by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and can be used, it will be noted, to maintain Govern- 
ment credit by the purchase of securities internally, as well as to 
regulate the level of the dollar exchange. It was thought at first 
that the fund would be brought into use immediately in order to 
correct the disparity between the then existing official quotation 
for gold and the current exchange value of the dollar. The process 
of adjustment was, however, left to private arbitrageurs, for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was empowered to buy gold 
as the Treasury agent at the new fixed price of $35 per ounce, and 
to sell it again if and when the dollar exchange reached gold 
export point. The process continued throughout the month of 
February and only ceased after £100 millions of gold had crossed 





(1) The following figures summarize the Budget estimate for 1933-34 and the 
estimated requirements in 1935 :— 
Year to June, 1934. Year to June, 1935. 
Millions. 
Receipts ... va ~ $3,260 $3,975 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
General... ive wip es ob 2,531 2,487 
_ Agricultural Adjustment Administration 515 751 
Emergency Expenditures— 
Public Works Administration eee 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Farm Credit Administration 
Emergency Conservation ee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Federal Land Loans eee vee 
Federal Deposit Insurances Corporation 
National Recovery Administration 
Additional Expenditures vee 
Total Expenditures 
Increase in National Debt 
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the Atlantic and the exchange rates had adjusted themselves to 
the new conditions. 

The new system is only a further development of the Irving. 
Fisher-Warren concept of the commodity dollar ; arbitrary altera- 
tions of the gold value can be made from time to time, and within 
the limits laid down, to suit internal factors, but so long as the value 
is fixed at any particular level gold may be imported and exported 
freely under short-period gold standard conditions. 

The importance of the measure for the outside world lies not 
so much in the fact that it means the return of the United States 
to a form of gold-bullion standard, but that that return has taken 
place at a minimum devaluation of 40 per cent. So far as calcula- 
tions on this point are capable of showing anything, the dollar at the 
present rate of exchange appears to be seriously undervalued in 
terms of other currencies, and the new Stabilization Fund seems 
to exist for the purpose of perpetuating that undervaluation. 

It may be only coincidence that Czechoslovakia within the last 
two months has undertaken an overnight devaluation of her cur- 
rency, France and Italy have been compelled to deflate their price 
and wage structures still further, and Germany’s export trade has 
so declined as to cause acute transfer difficulties, but such results 
as these are typical of what in theory might happen in gold standard 
countries in the event of the dollar being seriously undervalued 
through the failure of the American price system to rise propor- 
tionately to the degree of depreciation of the dollar exchange. 


The pressure becomes even greater when an important free cur- 
rency, as sterling has done in this instance, tends to follow the 
dollar downward. Nevertheless, to those who believe that th: 
return to a workable exchange system can come only by the devalua- 
tion in terms of gold of all currencies, and the eventual erection of 
a modified form of gold standard on this foundation, the American 
currency legislation of February 1st represents an advance towards 
the ultimate solution. How far the ‘‘ gold’’ countries will be able 
to resist the pressure from an undervalued dollar by the application 
of an internal deflation—a process working slowly in comparison 
with inflation—depends greatly on whether the dollar will soon be 
devalued once again down to, or by special legislation beyond, th 
50 per cent. minimum. This question, which is of the greatest 
importance for the world, depends almost entirely on the internal 
economic situation in America, which justifies treatment of that 
subject in this Bulletin, where domestic history is not normally 
discussed. For President Roosevelt has long since made it clear 
that his currency policy is regulated almost entirely by domestic 
considerations: his only concession to international stability has 
been to permit a short-period gold standard to operate in the i- 
tervals between major alterations in the dollar parity. 

It is true that since the new gold price was fixed at $35 Pe 
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ounce business activity and the prices of industrial goods have 
improved; but the prices of farm commodities, with which the 
“New Deal’”’ is primarily concerned, have moved in the reverse 
direction? and may, therefore, need some further stimulus. But it 
is considered unlikely, especially since the repulse of the silver 
interest by the President, that any very novel methods of inflation 
will be employed. 

Otherwise it would seem that the stage of experimental legislation 
is now past and that the coming months will be concerned with 
applying it and perhaps modifying it to fit conditions. The 
agricultural plan on the whole is the least developed, but it is being 
rapidly extended to cover all manner of farm products. Two 
difficulties, however, are present ; in the first place crop restriction 
is still voluntary and compulsion raises difficulties of ensuring com- 
pliance. The Bankhead Cotton Bill breaks new ground by providing 
for the compulsory regulation of cotton ginning, and it will be 
interesting to see how far it is applied and whether the principle 
is extended. Secondly, there is more than a suspicion that part of 
the processing taxes which finance certain sections of the pro- 
gramme is being borne by the farmer himself in the form of reduced 
market prices. Pushed to the extreme this would mean that the 
farmer would give his produce gratis to the manufacturer and 
receive payment entirely in processing tax via the Government, but 
it is needless to add that such an eventuality is unlikely. In all 
it appears to be the aim of the Administration to take some 40 
million acres—or 4 of the cultivated area—out of agricultural 
employment. This, as the Secretary of Agriculture has argued 
ina very out-spoken pamphlet? is the only alternative to accepting 
manufactured goods from the rest of the world, which the high tariff 
now makes impossible : 

‘ As things are now, our millions of surplus acres breed nothing 
but confusion, poverty and waste. As long as we remain a creditor 
nation with high tariff policies, refusing to accept foreign goods in pay- 
ment, these acres should not be tilled. Until our people have the 
vision to adopt a long-time world trading policy which is in keeping 
with our position as creditors, we must engage in the delicate processes 
of adjusting basic production downwards.” 


Nevertheless, the Administration’s views on foreign trade are 
possibly widening. The bargain with Russia hardly falls within 
this sphere and is better regarded as supplementary to the Public 





(1) The following prices were quoted in the Financial News of April 23rd, 1934 :— 
February ist. April 2oth. 
Wheat ais wi fis 91} cts. 754 cts. 
Maize ee ina ss 52% cts. 47 cts. 
Barley bine — vas 52 cts. 384 cts. 


Oats ... ian hes rie 37% cts. 283 cts. 
Cotton No change 


So (2) “‘ America must Choose,” by Henry A. Wallace, World Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 3. 
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Works campaign, but if the President receives the executive power 
over the tariff which he has asked for, and which Congress for the 
moment seems ill-disposed to grant him, the way may possibly be 
open to reciprocal trade agreements of a limited scope with certain 
areas. 

It seems unlikely, however, that foreign markets will provide 
an outlet for some time to come for the output of any but a few 
specially favoured trades. In domestic industry the immediate 
problem is to secure the smooth working of the N.R.A. system and 
to accelerate the velocity of circulation of money. The surplus 
funds which have been pumped into the banking system provide 
the basis for an enormous expansion of credit—the excess reserves 
of member banks alone now amount to $1,500 million—but business 
confidence has not hitherto been sound enough to make use of it. 
But it is reported to be generally sounder and to require only a 
period of relative stability to develop into something stronger and 
make expansion possible. Much, therefore, depends on the extent 
to which the N.R.A. can overcome labour difficulties without 
serious friction; seeing that American labour is trying to do in 
five months what British labour took fifty years to achieve, the 
problem is not a simple one. 

O.L.L. 





15 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 
April 16th.—More than 200 people were stated to have been arrested 


in Vienna during the week-end for spreading Socialist propaganda, while 
a large number of issues of the banned Arbetter Zeitung (published in 
Prague) had been seized at the frontier. 

April 19th.—The Cabinet was understood to have decided that the 
Acts for Hapsburg banishment and expropriation were not to be ex- 
pressly rescinded by the new Constitution, but the Constitution would 
not renew them, so that they would no longer rank as constitutional, 
but as simple statute laws, which the Cabinet would be able to rescind. 

April 23rd.—It was understood that arrangements had been concluded 
for a merger of the Credit Anstalt and the Wiener Bankverein. 


Bolivia. 
April 16th.—The War Office claimed to have repulsed, with heavy 


losses, Paraguayan massed attacks against the Bolivian entrenchments 
at Las Conchitas (some 12 miles south of the chief Bolivian base at Fort 
Ballivian) and to have bombed Bolivian trains far behind the front. 


Bulgaria. 

April 11th.—The Premier in Paris. (See France.) 

April 15th.—The Premier in London. (See Great Britain.) 

April 19th.—It was learnt that the Government had undertaken to 
transfer 324 per cent. of the coupons of the 7 per cent. Settlement Loan, 
1926, and 74 per cent. Stabilization Loan, 1928, during the next two 
years. (In the past year only 25 per cent. had been paid in interest.) 

The Premier in Berlin. (See Germany.) 


Canada. 

April 18th.—The Minister of Finance introduced the Budget in the 
House in a speech in which he said the Government had achieved a 
considerable measure of success in its efforts towards stimulating a rise 
in commodity prices. Foreign trade for the year ended on March 31st 
was valued at over $1,017 million, as against $887 million the previous 
year, and the favourable balance rose from $74 million odd to $152 
million. 

The provisional revenue figure was $324 million, while ordinary 
expenditure was $347 million odd, but the addition of $43 million of 
special expenditure and of $50 million for the deficit of the National 
Railway, and other items, brought the total expenditure to $454 million, 
leaving a deficit of $130 million. 

As to his Budget proposals, income tax schedules would remain un- 
changed, also the sales tax, but Excise duties were being reduced on 
imports enjoying British preference, and tariff rates altered as regards 
75 separate items, the general trend being downward. The gold tax 
was to be raised ro per cent. 

Mr. Rhodes estimated revenue for the current year at $360 million, 
and expenditure at $351,200,000. 


Chile. 

April 19th.—The President reconstituted the Cabinet, following on 
the resignation of three of the Radical members. Senor Cruchaga was 
Foreign Minister ; Senor Ross, Minister of Finance ; Senor Romo, the 
Interior, and Senor Bello, Minister of Defence. 
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China. 

April 19th.—Officials in Peking, referring to the Japanese statement, 
remarked that it was issued on the same day that the Japanese Minister 
to China was assuring the Foreign Minister of his desire to improve 
Sino-Japanese relations by peaceful means. Military opinion was that 
the statement was designed to prevent China becoming a factor in the 
event of Japan being involved in hostilities with Russia. 

The Foreign Ministry issued a statement declaring that no State 
had the right to claim exclusive responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace in any designated part of the world. China, as a member of 
the League, felt it her duty to promote international co-operation and 
achieve international peace and security, but in attempting to attain 
these ends did not harbour an intention of injuring the interests of any 
particular country, far less of causing disturbance to the peace of the 
Far East. 

April 20th.—The Government issued (through the Legation in London) 
a statement describing the Japanese declaration as ‘‘ nothing but a re- 
affirmation of Japan’s traditional policy of aggression and expansion on 
the mainland of Asia.”” The Chinese people would not subscribe to the 
baseless doctrine of a Japanese hegemony in Asia, and it was felt certain 
that the other Powers could not be bullied into accepting it. The Govern- 
ment had already instructed the Minister in Tokyo to ask for an ex- 
planation of the declaration. 

For 30 years the peace of the Far East had not been troubled except 
by Japan, and the surest guarantee of peace there was to be found, not 
in the abstention from friendly and fruitful collaboration with China 
by the Western Powers, but in the abandonment by Japan of her policy 
of ruthless imperialism in Asia and in a scrupulous respect by her of her 
treaty obligations. 

April 21st.—Statement by Japanese delegate at Geneva. (See League 
of Nations.) 

April 22nd.—Interview with Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
re China policy. (See U.S.A.) 

Apnril 23rd.—A Mongolian political council was stated to have been 
inaugurated at Pailingmiao, Inner Mongolia, with Prince Yun Wang 
as Chairman, Prince Teh Wang being understood to be the moving spirit. 


Cuba. 

April 11th.—The President proclaimed a moratorium for 2 years 
on payments of the principal of British and American loans, totalling 
about $50 million. The interest, however, was to be paid. 


Finland. 
April 23rd.—The Diet unanimously approved the Trade Treaty with 


Germany. 


France. 

April 11th.—M. Mushanoff and the Bulgarian Minister of Finance 
were received by the Prime Minister. 

April 12th.—The National Council of the ex-soldiers’ organizations, 
at a special meeting, decided to accept the proposal for a cut of 3 pet 
cent. in pensions, but for a period only from July rst to December 31st, 
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1934. The resolution passed also noted that the ex-soldiers would 
expect the Government to do everything in its power to carry out the 
necessary administrative, financial and social reforms. 

April 14th.—The President in Council signed 5 new economy decrees. 

April 15th.—The economy decrees were published, and provided for : 
a revision of the conditions in which combatants’ certificates were granted 
and a revision of unjustified or overlapping pensions ; new rules for the 
administration of free medical treatment to ex-soldiers; a revision of 
the conditions of old-age pensions for ex-soldiers; and, a uniform 
reduction of 3 per cent. in all War pensions, old-age pensions for soldiers, 
and pensions attached to the Legion of Honour and Military Medal. 

The decrees took effect as from April Ist, and were estimated to 
lead to a saving of 1,200 million francs. 

They were accompanied by an explanatory letter addressed to 
President Lebrun, referring to the capital importance, for the revival 
of the country, of the task in which the ex-soldiers were taking part by 
agreeing to the sacrifices. In 10 days 20 decrees would have reduced by 
4 milliard francs the total expenditure of the State in one whole Budget. 
The measures the President was now asked to ratify, when added to those 
already approved, would not only secure the true balance of the Budget 
and guarantee the stability of the currency; they would also lead to 
general deflation within a period which would be short if they had the 
support of the country. 

April 16th.—The Ex-Soldiers’ Federation issued a statement protesting 
against the dating of the economy decrees from April Ist (instead of 
July rst) and reserving the right to withdraw their acceptance if the 
Government failed to fulfil the conditions they had laid down. 

M. Titulescu arrived in Paris on an official visit. 

Apnil 17th.—The Cabinet approved a further Note on disarmament, 
which was communicated to the British Minister Plenipotentiary. 

M. Titulescu conferred with the Foreign Minister and the Minister 
for War. 

The Minister of the Interior decided to withdraw the permit to 
reside in France which had been given to M. Trotsky, on the ground 
that he had not observed the political neutrality which the Government 
expected of him. (He was reported to have been engaged on the 
formation of a fourth International, from dissident Communists who 
belonged to the ‘‘ International Communist League.”’) 

April 18th.—Publication of French Government’s Note of April 17th 
on disarmament. (See Great Britain.) 

April 19th.—M. Titulescu left Paris after conferring with M. Barthou 
and other Ministers, after which it was officially intimated that they 
found themselves in agreement on all outstanding points, including the 
latest developments regarding disarmament and the economic situation 
in Eastern Europe. 

The President signed two decrees, one defining the respective provinces 
of road and rail transport, and the other effecting reductions in the 
salaries and pensions of railway employees. In order to reduce expenses 
short distance traffic was to be assigned, as much as possible, to road 
transport, and frequent stops on long distance runs eliminated, while 
over 6,000 miles of local railways were to be done away with. Cuts in 
wages were to range from 5 to 10 per cent. and it was reported that 
about 60,000 employees would be retired. 
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German commentary on the Government’s disarmament Memorandum, 
(See Germany.) 

April 20th.—A Communist Party demonstration in Paris against the 
economy decrees and the general policy of the Government was prevented 
by precautions taken by the authorities, who occupied the Hotel de Ville 
quarter with large forces of police and armed Gardes Mobiles. Some 
hundreds of preventive arrests were made. 

April 21st—In a broadcast to the nation the Premier spoke very 
emphatically about the dangers of inflation, or further devaluation of the 
franc. It was obvious, he said, that the more banknotes issued, the less 
value they would have, till they ended in being rubbish. The franc at 
4 sous was backed by gold, and everything must be done for the mainten- 
ance of that value. 

Other important reforms were needed, and would be carried out, 
notably in respect of Government authority. Without authority anarchy 
was at hand, anarchy must lead to civil war, and civil war to foreign 
invasion. After recounting instances of improvement already realised— 
increase of public confidence, recovery of employment and so on, M. 
Doumergue said that they also had to keep a vigilant eye on foreign 
problems, since Europe and the world had not yet recovered their balance. 

When it was suggested that they should still further diminish their 
armaments, already heavily reduced, at a moment when those who had 
ravaged their territory were augmenting their own, it would be readily 
understood that they required greater security, demanded greater clear- 
ness, and sought to obtain more and more precise and effective guarantees. 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Italy. (See Jtaly.) 

April 22nd.—The Ministry of Finance issued a statement referring 
to the position of the Treasury, in which it was pointed out that it could 
avail itself of three methods; loans, inflation, or the reduction of ex- 
penditure. Monetary manipulation was merely a form of bankruptcy 
in disguise, and the third method did not produce immediate resources. 
There remained recourse to loans, but for this the interest rates would 
have to come down. That the State should have to pay 6 per cent., 
as against 24 per cent. in Great Britain, was intolerable, and the rates 
must come down until they represented more exactly the soundness of 
the franc and of French rentes. This would depend upon the extent of 
the understanding and co-operation of the country. . 

April 23rd.—M. Barthou’s statement to the Warsaw press. (Se 
Poland.) 

April 24th.—The Ministry of the Interior issued a decree placing on 
the Prefects of Departments the responsibility for bringing down retail 
prices and the cost of living generally. Prefects were ordered to take 
action against tradesmen with the greatest possible energy. 

Communiqué regarding M. Barthou’s visit to Warsaw. (See Poland.) 


Germany. 

April 11th.—The Reichswehr Minister issued an order that all ranks 
of the armed forces were in future to attach ‘‘ increased importance and 
give enhanced attention to” instruction on political questions of the 
day. The Ministry was to issue printed directions for this instruction 
in order to secure that it should be uniform. 

Issue of statement by representatives of Germany’s creditors I 
England and elsewhere. (See Switzerland.) 
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Meetings were held in Nuremberg and Dortmund of two groups of 
the clerical Opposition to the Primate, owing to divisions having arisen 
among them as to the attitude to be adopted. The Nuremberg meeting 
was composed of moderates, seeking for a compromise, and the Dortmund 
one was attended by extremists, who wished to go further than the 
Pastors’ Emergency League. 

A Berlin Court gave judgment for Dr. Werner, a former member of 
the Prussian Church Council, who had sued the Primate for the payment 
of his salary, on the ground that the decrees of January 27th (when the 
Primate assumed dictatorial powers and abolished the Church Council) 
were unconstitutional. 

April 12th.—The circulation of Pravda was forbidden throughout 
the country. Dr. Jager was appointed to the vacant post of lay legal 
member of the Ecclesiastical Ministry of the Evangelical Church. (He 
was a director in the Prussian Ministry of Education and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and an official of the Reich Executive of the Nazi Party.) The 
appointment was announced in the Nazi Party news service from Munich, 
and not by the Church authorities, and it was stated that his task would 
be the constructive organisation and internal administration of the 
Reich Church. 

The Primate and his Ministers issued a manifesto on the occasion 
of the appointment in which they said that with the coming of National 
Socialism to the German people, which had found the way back to the 
sources of its life, the Evangelical Church had also been set in motion. 
The questions that were stirring the people had forced their way as 
claims into the Church ; stubborn conflict had arisen and side by side 
with the struggle over spiritual things there broke out a struggle over 
outward order, discipline and leadership. Unfortunately these con- 
troversies often became entangled one with the other, but spiritual strife 
followed its own eternal law, and nothing should or could be decided by 
external means. It was necessary first of all to consolidate and re- 
organize the outward forms of the Evangelical Church and avoid disputes 
over the Faith meanwhile. For this purpose Dr. Jager had been ap- 
pointed to bring about the solution of questions of Church organization. 

The Pastors’ Emergency League, at a meeting in Berlin, decided 
unanimously to continue the fight against the Primate. 

Reply of the Government to British Government’s enquiries as to 
Services Estimates. (See Great Britain.) 

April 13th.—The Minister of the Interior issued orders restricting 
the power to impose, and the duration of protective arrest (Schutzhaft). 
No one might in future be kept under protective arrest for more than 
8 days, unless the arrest was ordered or sanctioned by the highest pro- 
vincial authority. 

Dr. Goebbels broadcast the first of a series of weekly talks to the 
German people, and dealt chiefly with the reduction of unemployment. 
He admitted that German workers had to be satisfied with wages in- 
sufficient to maintain the standard of living to which the high culture 
of the people entitled them, and warned those industrialists who thought 
the Government’s measures were merely for their benefit and justified 
decreases in wages and increases in prices and dividends. 

He referred to the Church conflict by saying that in Germany there 
was no working class press and no middle-class press, no Protestant and 
no Catholic press, but only a German press. The Government would 
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protect the freedom of the confessions in a much more practical manner 
than the party newspapers, which formerly did so by an unnatural 
coalition with anti-Godly Marxism. 

The disarmament problem, he said, had entered a decisive stage, 
and added, ‘‘ We must be able to protect our frontiers in order to work 
in peace and to increase the welfare of our country, for peace is only 
possible among nations with equal rights. The world must see that 
Germany is doing not only herself but the whole of Europe a service if 
she shakes off her discrimination and again can co-operate as an equal 
in the restoration of our sorely-tried world.” 

A foreign trade congress held at Bremen concluded its work with the 
passing of a resolution stating that the ‘‘ chief goal of Germany’s trade 
policy must be to increase the volume of merchandise exchange with 
foreign countries.” 

April 14th.—The Primate promulgated a law cancelling his decree 
of January 4th, and providing that all measures against clergymen and 
Church officials taken on account of their attitude in the Church dispute 
should be dropped forthwith, with the exception, however, of ‘ cases 
with a State political aspect.” 

Dr. Jager was to decide whether cases were to be regarded as con- 
cerned with State or only with Church politics. 

Baron von Pechmann, head of the Evangelical Church Convention 
from 1924 to 1930, resigned from the Church as a protest against the 
Primate’s régime, and published his letter to Dr. Miiller giving his reasons. 

In a speech at Hamburg the Foreign Minister declared that the catch 
word ‘‘ autarchy ”’ had been discarded in all influential quarters, and it 
would be necessary in future to take German importation more system- 
atically in hand, and to give preference to those countries which were 
ready to take the same value of goods from Germany as were bought 
from them. 

April 15th—Some 200 titled people were understood to have been 
expelled from the association of nobles owing to their ancestry being 
‘tainted ”’ with Jewish blood. 

April 16th.—Note to British Government in reply to inquiries regard- 
ing increases in the Services Estimates. (See Great Britain.) 

April 17th.—In a speech to the Diplomatic Corps and the foreign 
press Herr Darre, the Minister of Agriculture, said the Government's 
agricultural measures were based on ordered production and on fixed 
prices. The fundamental idea was the association of the interests of 
the individual with those of the whole people, for which the “ Reich 
Food Production Corporation Law” had been enacted. This assured 
the union in a corporation of producers, distributors and those engaged 
in the processing of agricultural products, and so created the basis of 
ordered marketing and prices in the home market. In place of fluctuating 
prices, caused by speculation, a system of fixed prices supervised by the 
State was being introduced. 

The State alone made possible simultaneously a control over 
production, and from these ordered conditions he claimed that a new 
system of international exchange could be set up, based upon the exchange 
of goods really needed between countries. 

April 18th—In a speech in Berlin to the Diplomatic Corps and 
foreign journalists Captain Réhm, as commander of the S.A., explained 
why they needed the S.A. though they had achieved what they had 
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fought for so long. The army, he said, was the country’s instrument 
of external defence, the S.A. the instrument for furthering internally 
the will and ideas of the Nazi revolution. 

Again and again had Herr Hitler declared to the world that the new 
Germany needed long years of peace for the gigantic work of reconstruction 
which lay before her. But no one should think that they could obstruct 
Germany’s future with impunity. The existence of the S.A. would 
make any future illegal attack on Germany such a risk that any aggressor 
would have seriously to consider whether the possible gains were worth 
the risk. 

He complained that reactionary elements had hung on to the coat- 
tails of the Nazi revolution, and went on ‘‘ We have not brought about 
a nationalist but a National-Socialist revolution, and we lay special 
emphasis on the word ‘ Socialist.’ In so far as these people have learnt 
to add the idea of Socialism to that of Nationalism and have put it into 
practice they may continue to work with us. But if they think that on 
their account we shall depart one inch from our Socialist aims they 
are making a great mistake. There are still men in official positions 
to-day who have not the least idea of the spirit of the revolution. We 
shall ruthlessly get rid of them, however, if they dare to put their 
reactionary ideas into practice.” 

New regulations were issued restricting further the amount of money 
which might be taken out of the country by travellers. 

Publication of White Paper containing Notes and Memoranda on 
the disarmament situation. (See Great Britain.) 

April 19th.—General Goring issued a decree abolishing the existing 
administrative divisions of the Air organisations, based on the individual 
States, and introducing 16 “‘ air offices,”’ distributed at strategic points 
throughout the Reich, all directly responsible to himself, and together 
forming a new Aviation Administration. 

It was pointed out that the technical regulations of aircraft, which 
flew from one end of the Reich to another in a few hours, required 
administration and supervision by authorities independent of the 
remaining State frontiers. 

The Berliner Tageblatt published a statement refuting the allegation, 

in the French disarmament Note, that Germany had established 
aerodromes in the demilitarized zone. It stated that an agreement had 
been reached as to the establishment of a limited number of aerodromes 
in the zone, and that the agreed number had not been exceeded. 
_ Semi-official commentary on the situation created by the French 
Note was to the effect that the negotiations conducted by the Powers 
since October 14th had, step by step, fixed the various attitudes more 
precisely, and led to a fairly complete agreement among Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy, so that hopes of an early agreement among all 
four of the Powers did not seem unwarranted. The French Note was 
consequently a deep disappointment. 

As to the French motives, the reasons given in the Note ‘‘ are not the 
teal ones, as can easily be proved.” The chief reason was held to be that, 
in view of the agreement among the other three Powers, France saw 
herself faced with the need of making an early decision and was afraid 
that she could no longer evade the consequences of her earlier assent 
to German equality of rights. The Government, therefore, determined 
to take flight from the negotiations and refuge in Geneva, where they 
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hoped to find more favourable conditions for a negative policy behing 
the scenes. 

It was claimed that the whole idea behind the Note was, not only 
that France should be able to go on negotiating fruitlessly and indefinitely 
at Geneva, but also that Germany should simply have to look on patiently 
while France increased her armaments year by year. It was precisely 
that spirit of discrimination and measuring with two different yard. 
sticks that had forced Germany to leave Geneva. The call for a retum 
to Geneva meant, really, ‘‘ back to Versailles ’’ and to the negation of 
German equality. The application of such methods made every 
concession an illusion. ; 

France had always found fresh pretexts for evading disarmament; 
first, security, then the alleged danger of the professional Reichswehr, 
then control, and finally, guarantees. When Great Britain abandoned 
her resistance to guarantees of execution, and asked what was required, 
France ‘‘ refused to answer and banged the door of negotiation,” while 
making accusations against Germany. Having made any convention 
for a reduction of armaments impossible, now, when the other Powers 
had concentrated on getting a convention for limitation only, France 
suddenly said she did not want to continue the negotiations. She was 
making even limitation impossible, ‘‘ obviously because she does not 
want her further armament hampered.”’ 

As a result European politics, ‘‘ as frequently before in consequence 
of French policy since the War,’”’ was a ‘‘ heap of ruins.’’ All those 
who had “ striven for a constructive solution, real pacification, and the 
recovery of our heavily suffering world must come to the conclusion that 
the French policy can lead only to the disorganization of Europe.” 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter described France’s ‘‘ No”’ as “ brutally 
expressed,”’ and said it was a vital question for other nations to consider 
means of assuring their own security against ‘‘ the living French fortress.” 

April 20th.—General Géring appointed Dr. Diels to be Regierungs- 
prasident at Cologne, and replaced him as head of the ‘‘ Gestapo ” by 
Herr Himmler, the Reich leader of the S.S., who for some time had had 
charge of the political police in Bavaria. 

The Chancellor's 45th birthday was celebrated throughout the 
country. 

In a statement to the foreign press, General Goring remarked 
that enough had already been said regarding the increase in their army 
and navy estimates, and as for aviation, he did not dispute for 
a moment that much more was being spent on it than formerly. 
‘* As Air Minister,” he said, ‘‘ I declared that if I could have no military 
air service, it would be my ambition to create a civilian air service with, 
if possible, at least 100 per cent. passenger security. That has resulted 
in my having had to get rid of many old machines. I would, on principle, 
demand internationally that only multiple-engined machines should 
be admitted to passenger traffic.”’ 

He did not disguise, he added, that he would always demand military 
machines, and that Germany’s air defence would always be brought up 
for discussion. Secret rearming was quite impossible ; did anyone believe 
that he could build a number of planes equal to that possessed by France 
(3,600) without a soul noticing it ? 

He concluded, ‘‘ The French do not want to disarm. The whole world 
knows that. Why, therefore, all this fuss ? If they want to make wat, 
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I cannot alter that. I am a man who has never been afraid, but nobody 
lets himself be shot dead willingly . . . the entire German nation would 
rise as one man to protect Germany’s frontiers. Times have changed, 
and to-day every workman would protest against an invasion. It would 
not be a case of taking a walk in the Rhineland.” 


April 22nd.—The Primate issued a decree giving Dr. Jager special 
powers as * judicial administrator,’’ and authorising him to represent 
him in matters of Church policy. 

A demonstration 9f' 10,000 German Protestants was held at Ulm 
Cathedral to protest against reports, which had appeared in the press 
the previous week, that there had been a serious dispute in the 
Wiirttemberg Regional Church, which had been settled as a result of the 
visit of the Primate to Stuttgart. The demonstration declared its 
opposition to an ‘‘ Evangelical Papacy,”’ which was what the autocratic 
régime of the Primate amounted to. 


April 23rd.—The two Evangelical Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg Dr. Meiser and Dr. Wurm, convoked a general synod of the Church 


at Ulm, on their own authority. 


President von Hindenburg appointed Herr von Ribbentrop ‘‘ Com- 
missioner for Disarmament Questions,” and a statement was issued 
explaining that the appointment did not signify any change in German 
disarmament policy, but merely represented the employment of new 
methods outside the normal ones of diplomatic procedure. (Herr von 
Ribbentrop had arranged the meeting of Herr von Papen and Herr 
Hitler at Cologne in January, 1933.) 

Apnil 24th.—Police headquarters in Munich issued an order pro- 
hibiting the wearing of uniforms, badges, or attire indicating membership 
of Roman Catholic Youth Associations, throughout Bavaria. 

It was officially stated that under the Act of April, 1933, the number 
of non-Aryan lawyers in Prussia had been reduced from 3,378 to 2,066, 
and in Berlin, from 1,911 to 1,227. 

In a statement to the Rhetnisch-Westfalische Zeitung the Japanese 
Ambassador said that in her attitude to the Naval Conference of 1935 
Japan was fighting for her national security. At Washington she had 
accepted an agreement which put her at a heavy disadvantage ; and her 
new naval programme was well within the limits of the London Treaty. 
She was convinced, however, that the coming conference would have to 
remove disparity in naval armaments ; only through equality of rights 
could permanent peace be attained. 

He claimed that Japan was well on the way to agreement with the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain about general naval questions in the Pacific. 
Of the League of Nations he said that it had ignored the special situation 
in the Far East and the special position of Japan as conditioned by it, 
but Japan had no fundamental antagonism either to the League con- 
ception or to the League itself. 

Mr. Nagai also referred to the necessity for Japan to follow closely 
the relationships between Manchukuo and her neighbours, and said 
China could not ignore Manchukuo if that State proved its vitality. 
The political stability now prevailing there precluded all further diffi- 
culties between Russia and Manchukuo and Japan. Japan had no 
interest in opposing Russia in the Far East, and Japanese policy had no 
spearhead against Soviet Russia. 
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Great Britain. 

April 11th.—In reply to Lord Davies, who asked the Government ip 
the House of Lords whether they would declare their willingness to conside; 
the formation of an international police force, Lord Stanhope said a police 
force was a civil force and was raised to maintain law, and asked wha 
international law existed at present. He considered the analogy of a police 
force was entirely misleading ; no one believed that the world had ye 
reached a stage where it was prepared to abolish its national armies, — 

If they were to have this international force, it would mean the establish. 
ment of a super-State, with an Executive and, presumably, a Parliament 
If this military force were put under the control of the League, would 
Germany consent to be controlled by this force although she herself had 
no vote in the League Assembly ? 

There was also the question as to where such a Force should be situated. 
The proposal put forward by the French was that it should be merely an 
Air Force, and be established in what was called one of the minor countries 
but the whole proposal was extremely indefinite and not backed up by 
any other nation. If they discussed seriously the question of the definite 
location of such a Force practically every nation in Europe would obj 
to its location, for two reasons. The first was strategical ; and the second, 
that wherever it was situated there it would spend its pay and so become 
a great asset to the country concerned—but every country would pre- 
sumably be expected to contribute to its cost. 

Finally, he remarked that the League was established to endeavour to 
prevent war, rather than to make war on other countries. 

April 12th.—The Foreign Office received the reply of the German 
Government to the enquiries made as to the increase in the Estimates for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Henderson returned to London from Geneva and, in a statement 
to the press, said he came back with the impression that there was a strong 
desire among the Governments to secure a convention as soon as possible, 
but he had to admit that “there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
it should make provision for some diminution in existing armaments or 
merely stabilize armaments at some agreed level.”’ 

April 15th.—M. Mushanoff arrived in London to discuss the Bulgarian 
foreign debt problem. 

April 16th.—In reply to a question in Parliament Sir John Simon said 
that the Ambassador in Berlin had received from the German Foreign 
Minister a Note giving information as to the increases in the Services 
Estimates. The Note, which was dated April 11th, explained that the 
larger expenditure on the Army was necessary for the preparations for the 
conversion of the Reichswehr into a short service army. . 

The increase for the Navy was due to the increasing cost of the systematic 
renovation of the long since obsolete units of the Fleet, the replacement of 
which, partly on the ground of the security of the crews, could no longer 
be postponed. 

The budget of the Air Ministry could not be regarded as an armamet's 
budget ; it consisted of a budget for transport, and one for protection, 
the first of which accounted’ for, 160 millions (as against 77 millions the 
previous year) and the second for 50 millions (as against 1,300,000 only). 
As regards transport expenditure, obsolete aeroplanes were to be replaced, 
and multi-engined machines substituted for the single-motored ones 0 
the Lufthansa. The long distance lines were to be operated in winter 4 
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well as in summer, and night flying increased, involving expenditure for 
the installation of lighting and direction-finding systems. 

As to protection, a new organization was to be devoted to the protection 
of the civil population, through the erection of bomb-proof cellars, the 
training of squads for the rendering harmless of poisonous gases, the 
development of the fire-extinguishing system, and other measures. 

April 17th.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Budget 
in the House of Commons. The chief points were: restoration in full, as 
from July 1st, of the cuts made in the rates of unemployment benefit in 
1931 ; a reduction of the standard rate of income tax from 5s. to 4s. 6d. ; 
restoration of one half of the cuts in the pay of Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Judges, Civil Servants, members of the Defence Forces, Police, 
teachers and insurance doctors and chemists; and, a reduction to I5s. 
of the tax of £1 per horse-power on motor-cars. 

In his speech Mr. Chamberlain said that although the outlook had 
improved the expansion of trade was confined to the home market. In 
export trade Great Britain had recovered the first place, but that did not 
mean so much as before, because economic nationalism was still choking 
itschannels. Moreover, the real surplus of £39 million was not all recurrent, 
and borrowing could not indefinitely continue to be so cheap. 

Passing to an analysis of the past year, he said the Customs duties had 
resulted in an increased yield. The whole surplus would go to the reduction 
of debt, and practically cancel out the borrowing of 1932-33. The dead- 
weight debt had been reduced by {21} million, an apparent increase being 
due to advances to the Exchange Equalisation Account, which still showed 
a profit. 

He went on to say that ‘“‘in the absence of new developments” no 
provision would be made for payments to foreign creditors, nor for receipts 
from foreign debtors. 

He allocated £224 million to the Fixed Debt charge ; he would, however, 
take power to borrow for Sinking Fund payments for another year ; and 
the Consolidated Fund services would accordingly cost in all only 
£236,200,000. 

The Supply Services, apart from the self-balancing ones, would cost 
{461,900,000, a sum reduced by the fall in unemployment. Ordinary 
expenditure for 1934-35 would, therefore, total £698,100,000. 

He estimated the yield of income-tax (at 5s.) as {240 million, and of 
Customs and Excise as {290 million. Surtax should yield {50 million only, 
and Estate Duties £76 million. Other items would bring the total from 
Inland Revenue to £393 million ; other sources should yield £44,200,000, 
and the total figures for 1934-35 were therefore shown as: Revenue, 
£727,200,000 ; and Expenditure, {698,100,000, leaving a prospective surplus 
of £29,100,000. 

Of this figure, {7,600,000 would be needed to provide the funds for 
unemployment benefit and to restore half of all the pay cuts. The reduction 
of 6d. in the income-tax would cost {20,500,000 that year and {24 million 
ina full year. His final statement of accounts, therefore, was: Revenue, 
£706,500,000 ; and Expenditure, £705,700,000. 

April 18th.—A White Paper was issued containing the text of recent 
communications ve the disarmament situation, Cmd, 4559. Four of these 
were new, L.e., a statement of the views of the Italian Government, made 
by Signor Mussolini to Mr. Eden on February 26th ; a statement of the 
views of the German Government, dated April 16th; a letter from Sir 
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John Simon to the French Ambassador, dated April roth; and the 
Memorandum of the French Government handed to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires on April 17th. 

pru 17 

The Italian view was, as to its main points, that if the British memo, 
could be generally accepted as it stood, Italy could accept it, but had no 
hope of such an outcome. Failing this, Herr Hitler’s proposals might 
furnish a possible basis of agreement. In any event, it was very necessary 
to act quickly, and if nothing else would serve it would be best to revert 
to the Italian plan, which was much better than failure. 

Italy would accept a system of supervision. As to effectives Italy 
preferred that Germany should have 300,000 men and that other Powers 
should keep their present effectives, rather than that parity between 
the chief European Powers should be established. German rearmament 
ought to consist of defensive weapons only, and Germany should retum 
to the League ; in particular, she should not possess bombing planes, 
which should be abandoned altogether by everyone. 

The German statement of April 16th pointed out that the Government 
were ready to accept the British Memo. of January 2gth as the basis 
of a Convention, but with modifications. They found it impossible to 
wait 2 years for appropriate means of aerial defence, and wished to have 
a defensive Air Force of short-range machines, not including bombing 
planes, from the beginning of the Convention, numbering not more than 
30 per cent. of the combined Air Forces of Germany’s neighbours, or 
50 per cent. of the military aircraft of France, whichever figure were the 
less. 

After the first 5 years of the Convention Germany claimed that the 
necessary reductions and increases should be made so that she should 
attain full equality of numbers with the principal air Powers at the 
end of the 10 years of the Convention. 

The Government would be prepared to agree, on the basis of re- 
ciprocity, to the institution of the new regulations mentioned by the 
Chancellor to Mr. Eden on February 21st to ensure the non-military 
character of the S.A. and S.S., such character to be verified by a system 
of supervision. These regulations would provide that those bodies 
would possess no arms, receive no instruction in arms, not be concentrated 
in military camps, not be, directly or indirectly, commanded or instructed 
by Regular officers, and not engage in or take part in field exercises. 

The Government were also ready to agree to the postponement of the 
reductions of armaments of other Powers till after 5 years of the Conver- 
tion, the measure of disarmament laid down in the British Memo. being 
carried out during the second 5 years. Germany continued to recognize 
the Treaties of Locarno; she considered, however, that her return to 
the League could only be dealt with after the solution of the question 
of disarmament and, above all, of her equality of rights. 

Sir John Simon’s letter set out the two questions as to which the 
Government wished to learn the French Government’s attitude. They 
were : Supposing it were found possible for agreement to be reached on 
‘* guarantees of execution ”’ of the Convention, would the French Govern 
ment accept as its basis the British Memo. as modified in accordance 
with the proposals made by Herr Hitler to Mr. Eden, and communicated 
to the French Government on March tst; and, if the answer were in the 
affirmative, what was the exact nature of the guarantees which the 
French Government proposed ? 
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The French Memorandum of April 17th began by recounting the 
recent enquiries made by Sir John Simon and pointed out that on the 
very day they were made the German Budget figures were officially 
announced. The British Government had been no less concerned than 
the French at the size of the increase in expenditure (352 million marks) 
and had made representations in Berlin. The explanations which they 
received in return were “‘ less a justification than a confirmation.”’ 

‘In reality,” said the Note, ‘‘ the German Government, without 
waiting the results of the negotiations which were in progress, has wished 
to impose its determination to continue every form of rearmament, 
within limits of which it claims to be sole judge, in contempt of the 
provisions of the Treaty, which, in the absence of any other convention, 
continue to govern the level of its armaments. The German Government 
intends to increase immediately on a formidable scale, not only the 
strength of its army, but also that of its navy and of its aviation. So 
far as this last is concerned, it is all the less permissible for the neighbours 
of Germany to disregard the menace that hangs over them, in that 
numerous aerodromes have recently been organized in the demilitarized 
; zone, also in violation of the Treaty. . . .” 

Facts of such exceptional gravity could lead to only one conclusion ; 
they proved that the German Government, whether of set purpose or 
not, ‘‘ has made impossible the negotiations the basis of which it has 
by its own act destroyed.” 

The duty and the reply of the Government were dictated by the 
recognition of this fact, and before seeking to discover whether agreement 
could be reached upon a system of guarantees of execution, ‘‘ France 
must place in the forefront of her preoccupations the conditions of her 
own security, which, moreover, she does not separate from that of other 
interested Powers.”’ 

The return of Germany to the community of States was an essential 
condition to the signature of a disarmament Convention, and her presence 
in the Geneva Assembly would be no less indispensable for the realization 
of a satisfactory system of guarantees of execution. On this point of 
capital importance, however, Mr. Eden had not been able to bring from 
Berlin any favourable solution. 

The Government could not abandon this essential and necessary 
condition, and ‘‘ even less can it assume the responsibility of so dangerous 
a renunciation at the very moment when German rearmament is being 
claimed, prepared and developed without any account being taken of 
es eer entered upon in accordance with the wishes of Germany 
herself.” 

France’s will to peace must not be confounded with the abandonment 
of her defence, and she regretted that ‘‘ the action of a third party should 
abruptly have rendered vain the negotiations undertaken by the two 
countries with equal good will and good faith.”’ 

In conclusion, the Memorandum stated that it would be the duty of 
the Disarmament Conference to resume its work. That work should 
not be abandoned, but taken up at the point at which the Conference 
left it when it invited Governments to proceed to an exchange of views, 
which had not produced a result. 

April 19th—A White Paper was published with the text of the 
Extradition Treaty with Poland signed on January 11th, 1932, and 
ratified on December 19th, 1933, Cmd. 4552. 
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April 20th.—Statement by Chinese Government, through Legation 
in London. (See China.) 

Apmnil 22nd.—Signor Suvich arrived in London. 

April 23rd.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Foreign Secretary 
said he had received no notification from the Japanese Government of 
Japan’s intention to re-define her policy in the Far East ; he had, how. 
ever, received from the Ambassador at Tokyo the text of what “ was 
described as a translation of an informal verbal statement made to the 
Japanese press by a spokesman of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs.” 

‘‘ The statement,’’ he continued, ‘‘ appears to have been inspired by 
the apprehension of certain dangers to peace and to the good relations 
between China and Japan, and to the integrity of China, which might 
follow from certain action by other Powers in China. None of these 
dangers is to be apprehended from any policy of H.M. Government, 
which aims, in fact, at avoiding them. On the other hand, the general 
character of the statement, and of certain details in it, such as a reference 
to the objections to financial assistance to China, are of a nature which 
has made me think it necessary to communicate with the Japanese 
Government with the object of clarifying the position of H.M. Govern- 
ment.” 

The statement, as received by Sir John Simon, was circulated to 
the House and published. 

Signor Suvich called on the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 


Greece. 
April 24th—The Protocol attached to the Balkan Pact of February 


gth intended to define the nature of the engagements entered into and “to 
stipulate that these definitions form an integral part of the Pact” was 


published. Article 1 defined the ‘‘ aggressor’’ as including any State 
which should have committed one of the aggressive acts enumerated in 
Article 2 of the conventions signed in London on July 3rd and 4th, 1933 
(the ‘‘ Politis ’’ definition). 

Article 2 asserted that the Pact was not directed against any Power, 
but was to guarantee Balkan frontiers against aggression by a Balkan 
State. By Article 3 the Pact was to come into force in so far as it might 
affect a Balkan State which might join an outside Power which had 
committed an act of aggression against any of the signatories. 

By Article 4 the signatories agreed to begin to negotiate conventions 
in conformity with the objects of the Pact within 6 months. Articles 
5 and 6 provided that the Pact was not in contradiction with previous 
obligations, and by Article 7 it was to cease to bind the signatories in 
their relations with any signatory who might commit an act of aggression 
against any other country. 

Article 8 declared that the maintenance of existing territorial arrange- 
ments in the Balkans was incumbent on the signatories. and the Pact 
could not be denounced for 2 years, at the end of which, faising agreement 
to the contrary, it would continue in force for a further 5 years. 


India. 

April 16th.—The Home Member explained in the Legislative Assembly 
the attitude of the Government to the Congress Party, following Mr. 
Gandhi’s advice to call off civil disobedience. He said they would raise 
no objection to a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, or of the 
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Indian National Congress, for the ratification of Mr. Gandhi’s declaration. 
If civil disobedience were called off to the satisfaction of the Government 
official policy in regard to Congress organizations would be reviewed. 

April 17th.—The Legislative Assembly passed, by 44 votes to 17, the 
Textile Protection Bill, which embodied the Lancashire-Bombay Agree- 
ment and the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

April 19th.—The drafts of the Convention and Protocol embodying 
the Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement were initialled in Delhi. (The terms 
of the Agreement had been announced on January 3rd, 1934.) 


Italy. 

April 14th—The Cabinet decreed a general cut in the salaries of all 
members of the Government and of all employees of the State and of 
| public bodies, to take effect from April 16th. The reductions ranged 

from 20 per cent. in salaries of members of the Government, down to 
6 per cent. for employees earning between 500 and 1,000 lire a month. 
Civil and military pensions were exempt from reduction. 

At the same time rents of dwelling houses in the towns were to be 
reduced by 12 per cent., and those of shops, etc., not used for habitation 
by 15 per cent. Retail prices of all foodstuffs sold in the special shops 
for civil servants and the army were to be reduced 10 per cent. (This 
was the third cut in rents in the past four years.) 

In addition, increases were to be made in the tax on bachelors. 

The total effect of the cuts was to save a sum estimated at 410 million 
lire per annum. 

April 16th—The Committee of Three appointed to report on the 
measures to insure the holding of the Saar plebiscite under proper condi- 
tions held its first meeting in Rome. 

The Wheat Advisory Committee issued a statement to the effect that 
an agreement had been reached on April 14th on the lines of a definite 
recommendation to Governments in regard to export prices. 

April 18th.—Publication of statement of Italian views on the Disarma- 
ment situation. (See Great Britain.) 

Apnil 20th.—The Committee dealing with the Saar plebiscite finished 
its meetings, having decided to propose to the League Council the creation 
of a commission for the plebiscite for the purpose of organising and 
controlling the operations of the electoral consultations, and of a plebiscite 
tribunal to judge breaches of the electoral laws. 

April 21st.—An agreement with France was signed at Milan, by which 
the French Government made limited concessions on the import of 
certain Italian agricultural products and allowed special quotas for 
industrial products, based on the part of the Italian quotas which 
France had held in reserve during the current year. (They, therefore, 
did not involve any increase in the total allotment of import quotas.) 
Italy enlarged her quotas for certain French articles. 

April 23rd.—Signor Mussolini received M. Mushanoff. 


Japan. 

April 18th—The Foreign Office issued a verbal statement in con- 
nection with a report as to a proposal for an international loan to China. 
In this it was stated that Japan deemed it to be her natural responsibility 
to maintain peace in the Far East, and in view of the fact that the res- 
toration of order in China depended on China herself, Japan would oppose 
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any action by the Chinese Government which was “ contrary to the peace 
of the Orient.” 

Japan would also be forced to object to any measures by other Power; 
likely to lead to disturbance of the peace, such as providing China wit) 
military planes, military instructors, or political loans. Concerted opera. 
tions in China, even if technical at the outset, inevitably attained , 
political significance and were likely to end in spheres of influence or 
international control. 

Japan deemed it advisable to make her attitude known because ges- 
tures for joint assistance to China, “‘ as well as other aggressive assistance” 
were becoming conspicuous. 

The Nichi-Nichi said that China must awake to the realities of the 
cases of undesirable assistance by the Powers. These cases included the 
American wheat and cotton loan, the proceeds of which had been used 
by the Chinese for anti-Japanese propaganda, and the paper accused 
both the U.S.A. and European countries of seizing the opportunity to 
supply munitions to China, without paying attention to the Sino-Japanese 
situation or to the peace of the Far East. 

April 19th.—The Foreign Office issued a translation of the Govem- 
ment spokesman’s “ unofficial” statement ve China. This, however, was 
only a translation of a newspaper report of the verbal utterance, but it 
was not denied that the latter represented the Government's views. 
No further clarification of the statement was issued, except the remark 
by an official that the policy described would be passive ; Japan would 
only exercise her powers against action she deemed prejudicial to the 
peace of the Far East or to Japanese interests. 

Initialling of Trade Agreement with India. (See India.) 

April 20th.—The Foreign Office spokesman described the statement 
on China as a mere amplification of the principles laid down by the 
Foreign Minister in the Diet on January 23rd, from which he quoted the 
following statement ; ‘‘ We should not forget for a moment that Japan, 
serving as the only corner-stone for the edifice of the peace of East Asia, 
bears the entire burden of responsibilities. It is in this important position 
and in these vast responsibilities that Japan’s diplomacy and national 
defence are rooted.” 

Japan did not intend to interfere with the legitimate activities of 
other Powers in China, or exercise territorial ambitions, either there or 
in Manchukuo, but she objected to ‘‘ any action whatsoever by other 
Powers that may lead to disturbances of peace and order in East Asia. . .. 
The time has passed when other Powers or the League of Nations can 
exercise their policies only for the exploitation of China.” 

Statement by Chinese Government. (See China.) ; 

April 21st.—Statement by Japanese delegate at Geneva. (S¢ 
League of Nations.) 

April 22nd.—Interview with the Ambassador at Washington pub- 
lished in the Washington Star. (See U.S.A.) 

April 23rd.—Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament re the 
Japanese declaration re China. (See Great Britain.) ' 

Further statement by Mr. Yokoyama at Geneva. (See League 9 
Nattons.) 

April 24th.—The Cabinet approved the policy towards China enut 
ciated in the statement of April 18th. 

The Rengo Agency issued a statement announcing that Japan did 
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not depart from the stand taken in the declaration of April 18th, and 
mentioning specially the arming of China as a form of foreign assistance 
to which she objected. The Government would not deviate from the 
policy announced by the Foreign Minister on January 23rd, and as the 
recent statement simply amplified this policy, its substance did not 
conflict with the principle of the open door and equal opportunity, nor 
would it menace China’s territorial integrity. 

Japan did not object to cultural or non-political assistance to China 
from the Boxer Fund, or to any other economic negotiations free from 
political import ; but recent financial and technical assistance had 
tended to be tinted by political significance. In conclusion, the Govern- 
ment, it stated, could not refrain from protest when the importation of 
military aeroplanes or arms was contemplated. as such transactions 
tended eventually to disturb the peace and unity of China. 

It was stated in Tokyo that the Rengo statement was entirely un- 
authorised. 

Statement by Japanese Ambassador in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

The Rengo Agency stated that by 1936, 18 squadrons (500 machines) 
were to be added to the Air Force, at a cost of 44 million yen, which had 
already been provided for in the Budget. 


League of Nations. 

April 11th.—The Secretary-General received a communication from 
the Polish delegate, Count Racszinski, asking him to place on the agenda 
of the next Assembly a resolution. in favour of making the protection of 
minorities universal and compulsory. 

April 21st.—In an interview with Havas, the Japanese delegate to 
the Disarmament Conference said they did not mean to tamper in any 
way with the principle of the open door in China, and they recognised 
that everyone had the right to trade there, conclude trade agreements 
and lend money, but they wanted the Powers ‘‘ to admit that Japan 
enjoys a peculiar competence in Chinese affairs, inasmuch as Japan would 
be the first to suffer from political errors committed in regard to China. 
When we see Governments, or the League of Nations, ready to furnish 
material and financial support which will be exploited against us by 
certain Chinese parties, we have the right to be suspicious . . . we 
cherish no underhand designs against foreign Powers or against China 
herself. We only intend to lend China our moral support towards her 
peaceful development.”’ 

The recognition of Manchukuo, added Mr. Yokoyama, was favoured by 
the northern Chinese, but combated by the South and by certain members 
of the Nanking Government, while Chiang Kai-shek hesitated between the 
two; “‘ Consequently, the Japanese Government considered it necessary 
to give all the Chinese leaders a serious warning.” 

_ April 23rd—In a further statement to the press at Geneva Mr. 
Yokoyama said Japan claimed the right to oppose any foreign loan or 
foreign help of any kind to China that, in the opinion of the Government, 
was of a character to disturb the maintenance of peace and order. In 
reply to a question he said that it might be necessary for his Government 
to address a communication to the League. Japan would, however, 
accept League aid to China in so far as it was well used by China and not 
used against Japan. 

Japan’s aim, he said, was to collaborate with the other Asiatic Powers, 
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especially China, but he did not say whether Russia came under that 
category. 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 12th.—Mr. Henderson’s statement to the press. (See Grea 
Britain.) 

April 14th.—Copies of a document prepared by the Danish, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Swedish and Swiss Governments were circulated to the members 
of the General Commission. It contained their observations on the 
disarmament situation, which were stated to be supported by the Dutch 
Government as regards their general tenour, though not word for word. 

They pointed out that if a positive result were to be achieved the 
structure of the British Draft of March, 1933, would have to be modified 
in certain important respects. It must be recognized that in existing 
circumstances the Conference was bound to take into account in con- 
ventional form the situation resulting from a de facto rearmament. 
Should the Conference fail in this, the world would be exposed to the 
imminent danger of large-scale rearmament capable of involving a 
general armaments race. 

In spite of the direct conversations between the Powers no basis for 
an agreement had yet been found. Even the British Memorandum of 
January 29th could not, as it stood, suffice to settle all difficulties. If, 
however, it were modified, made more definite and strengthened, it 
might yield certain guiding principles permitting of the establishment 
of a workable arrangement. 

Essential features regarded as practicable were the following: 
(x) A Convention limited to certain branches of armaments, the 
problem of naval armaments to be left till 1935. The question of abolition 
of military aircraft might be postponed, but the British proposal should 
be reinforced by the unconditional prohibition of bombing from the 
air. 

(2) Within these limits it should be possible to adopt certain 
substantial measures of disarmament. It was not sufficient to accept 
limitation at the status quo. 

(3) There should be a practical realisation of equality of rights. 

(4) Such a limited Convention would recognise a reinforcement of 
security going further than the British proposals. There must be some 
definite and concrete guarantees of execution. 

It was also pointed out that Germany’s return to the League would 
be an important contribution to the solution of the problem of collective 
security. The Conference must face the alternatives of :— 

(a) A limited Convention with a real reduction of armaments by 
the heavily-armed Powers, together with a moderate re-armament of 
others—Germany, for instance—or 

(6) A pure and simple limitation at the status guo, accompanied by 
re-armament on a larger scale. 

The manifesto concluded with the observation that limitation at the 
status quo might give birth to even greater problems than actual 
disarmament. 

April 18th.—Publication of White Paper containing German and 
French Notes re the disarmament problem. (See Great Britain.) 


Lithuania. 
April 13th.—The Governor of Memel was reported to have summoned 


the President of the Memel Directorate to dismiss two ‘‘disloyal ’’ German 
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officials, bringing the number of those relieved of their posts up to 33. 
ifteen more members of the Nazi Party were stated to have been 


alestine. 
April 13th.—The accounts of the Government for the year ended 


ebruary 28th, 1934, showed a surplus of nearly {2,500,000, the revenue 
aving exceeded estimates by about 50 per cent. 


Paraguay. : 
April 16th.—Heavy fighting was reported to be going on in the Gran 


Chaco, and the War Office announced a further advance of 6 miles by 
their troops up the Pilcomayo, by a series of mass attacks against the 


Bolivian entrenchments. 


Poland. 
April 11th.—Proposal to League for protection of minorities to be 


dealt with by next Assembly. (See League of Nations.) 

April 16th—The formation was announced of a new party, the 
National Radical Party, composed largely of the academic youth of 
the nation, and representing a revolt against the older leaders of the 
National Democrats (the chief Opposition party in the Seym, with 63 out 
of 197 non-Government members). 

In a manifesto the new Party proclaimed that its creed was modelled 
on the National-Socialism of Hitler. 

April 19th.—Text of Extradition Treaty with England published. 
(See Great Britain.) 

April 22nd.—M. Barthou arrived in Warsaw on an official visit. 

April 23rd.—In a statement to the press M. Barthou, referring to the 
German-Polish Pact, said ‘‘ If it serves the cause of peace and contributes 
towards the stability of Europe the pact will not disturb in the slightest 
the relations between France and Poland.’”’ He added that in France 
they regarded Poland ‘‘as a great and independent Power, and the 
Franco-Polish alliance is intact and indissoluble.” 

April 24th.—An official communiqué stated that at the interviews 
with M. Barthou “‘ it has been determined above all else that the basis of 
the alliance between Poland and France rests absolutely immutable, and 
that this alliance constitutes an element eminently constructive in 
European politics. . . . ” 


Rumania. 

April 12th.—The Ministry of War issued a communiqué announcing 
the arrest on April 7th of Colonel Precup and eleven other officers “‘ in 
connection with an isolated action of a subversive character which is now 
the subject of a military enquiry.” 

April 17th.—M. Titulescu in Paris. (See France.) 

_ April 19th.—Official intimation re views of French and Rumanian 
Foreign Ministers. (See France ) 

April 22nd.—Colonel Precup and eight other officers and five civilians 
Were sentenced to Io years’ imprisonment, with a heavy fine, for 
conspiring against the King and the State. 

Saudi-Arabia. 

April 12th.—It was officially announced that the Zeidi Imam of 
Yemen had asked for an armistice, and had stated that he had ordered 
his troops to withdraw from Najran. 
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South Africa. 

April 24th.—The South-West African Administrator issued an ord 
banning the wearing of uniforms and emblems by political organization; 
The Nazi organization itself was not prohibited. 


Spain. 

April 11th.—The Catalan Government declared the Sindicatos Unie 
illegal, following bomb outrages attributed to its members, and refuse 
to recognize their strike. 

April 12th—The Cabinet again proclaimed a “‘ state of alarm” 
throughout Saragossa Province owing to the persistence of the gener 
strike in the city. 

April 13th.—The three days, April 14th to 16th, were declared official 
fiestas in celebration of the 3rd anniversary of the Republic. 

The Minister of Justice resigned, following a disagreement in the 
Cortes during the debate on the Amnesty Bill. (He had declared that 
he was against all violence, ‘‘ even the Jaca revolt.’’) 

April 16th.—In speeches in Madrid Senor Caballero, the Socialist 
ex-Minister, and Senor Azana, the ex-Premier, both declared that ther 
seemed no solution of the political problem but by a resort to violence. 

April 17th._—A “‘ state of alarm ”’ was proclaimed in Valencia Province, 
owing to a threat of a general strike, to begin on April 23rd, made by 
the unions maintaining the power, light, and water strike already in 
force. 

April 18th.—The Barcelona strike of textile dyeing and printing 
workers ended with the conclusion of an agreement providing that each 
factory should have its workers’ committee. The settlement was regarded 
as a defeat for the Anarcho-Syndicalists, whose attempts at terrorist 
action were checked by police vigilance. 

April 20th.—The Cortes passed an Amnesty Bill for those implicated 
in the Monarchist rising of August, 1932. 

The Congress of the Accion Popular opened in Madrid, and was 
interrupted by an attack on the offices of El Debate by a band of 
extremists (the headquarters of the Accion was in the newspaper offices 
building). Several people were wounded. 

A pril 21st.—Strikes, with the object of obstructing the Accion Congress 
were declared in Madrid, Bilbao, Toledo, and Brense, and at several 
places in the capital bomb outrages were attempted but with little 
success. 

April 24th.—The Socialist Party and the General Union of Labour 
issued a joint manifesto announcing that they would mobilize all ther 
forces on May Ist in demonstration against Fascism, war, and the 
invasion of the Republic by Monarchists. 

Only one claim would be made in the name of Labour,—the clear and 
inexorable right to govern Spain, as the alternative to the steeping 0! 
the country ‘‘ in a bath of blood.” 


Switzerland. ; 

April 11th.—Following a discussion at Basle between representatives 
of creditors of Germany in England, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, ant 
the U.S.A. the British representative issued a statement to the effect 
that they had agreed unanimously that Germany’s difficulties wet 
those of transfer only, and not of incapacity to pay. 
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Uruguay. 

April 19th.—A referendum was held throughout the country on the 
question of the reform of the Constitution; also a general election. 
There was an overwhelming vote in favour of Constitutional reform. 
(On March 31st, 1933 President Terra had dissolved the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, dismissed the National Council of Administration 
and proceeded to govern the country with a Junta. Under the new 
Constitution all administrative power was to be in the hands of the 
President and his Ministers, who would be directly responsible to the 
two legislative bodies, whose numbers were to be reduced.) 

April 20th—The General Election was stated to have resulted in a 
complete victory for the Government, but the eight opposition parties 
abstained from voting, as a protest against the reformed Constitution. 


U.S.A. 

April 12th—A book by President Roosevelt entitled ‘‘ On our way ’ 
was published, consisting largely of the texts of State papers, interspersed 
with comment and interpretation. 

April 13th—The President signed the Johnson Bill closing the 
American money market to the securities of foreign nations in default 
on their obligations to the U.S. Government. 

The Senate ordered an investigation into the manufacture of and 
traffic in arms and munitions, by a special committee of seven. 

April 14th—The Senate approved the Cotton Control Bill. 

April 16th.—It was announced in Washington that the President’s 
legislative programme for the remainder of the session of Congress included 
a proposal to spend $2,200 million in various ways to deal with the 
unemployment problem. Of this, $1,600 million was for public works, 
$300 million for a civilian conservation corps, and $300 million for emer- 
gency relief. 

April 19th—The Secretary of State, on receiving a copy of the 
French Memorandum on disarmament, stated that he assumed the 
whole question of disarmament was now “ returned to Geneva.” 

The Sugar Control Bill was passed by the Senate by 49 votes to 18. 
It designated both beet and cane sugar as basic commodities under 
the A.A.A. and provided for the control by quota of both their domestic 
production and their importation. 

The President signed the Cotton Control Bill. 

" aa re revision of Soviet plans for trade with the U.S.A. (See 
S.S.R.) 

April 22nd.—The Washington Star published an interview with the 
Japanese Ambassador in which Mr. Saito said Japan did not desire to 
interfere with legitimate foreign business in China, but wished to be 
consulted by those who wanted to deal with China before concluding 
any transactions. Asked what would happen if the foreign countries 
with commercial interests were to ignore this request, he said his Govern- 
ment would consider such a step as an unfriendly act. 

Mr. Saito also said ‘‘ Foreign nations have not the remotest idea as to 
how to deal with the Chinese,”’ and that the chaotic condition of China 
was a “direct menace to Japan,” which therefore ‘‘must prevent the 
furtherance of the present trouble by the loans which Western nations 
are giving the various Chinese leaders to further their own ambitions.”’ 
The floating of a loan by a French group of bankers had worried the 
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Japanese Government considerably, because ‘‘ it was not meant to help 
China to improve its internal conditions and to help put down the 
rebellious factions which are dividing that Republic at present, but was 
intended to help certain ambitious chieftains.” 

As to the Chinese purchase of $50 million worth of wheat and cotton 
from America, Japan ‘‘ knew quite well that most of the imported stuf 
was sold and that the Chinese Government purchased with the proceeds 
arms and ammunition.’”’ He added that if the Chinese acted “ in cop. 
tradiction with our fair requests we may have to do something,” while, jf 
“‘ representatives of foreign business overlook this request, the responsi- 
bility would fall on the Chinese Government for having overlooked our 
warnings.’’ ‘‘ All these new aerodromes,” he continued, “all these 
purchases of aeroplanes are intended by the Chinese to be used eventually 
against Japan, and we cannot tolerate such things. Japan is a small 
country, and is fighting for its life in the Far East.”’ 

As to whether the establishment of control over China would not 
better be effected in co-operation with other Powers, Mr. Saito said, 
““ such collaboration would have been possible some time ago, but to-day 
the Japanese Government could not obtain popular support in a policy 
of co-operation with other nations. . . . The Japanese Government 
will deal fairly with all interests that are really legitimate, and in the end 
the business people will find it beneficial to consult Tokyo before em- 
barking on any adventures in China.” 

April 23rd.—In a speech at an Associated Press lunch in New York 
Mr. Cordell Hull referred to the need for the restoration of normal 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries, and said ‘‘ the present 
movement towards extreme economic nationalism is choking inter- 
national trade and spells disaster if continued . . ._ it is all-important 
that this nation should combine with the permanent parts of the present 
domestic programme a programme of international economic co-opera- 
tion based on a more liberal commercial policy.” 

The problems of international commerce were, he said, at the very 
core of America’s economic dilemma. If American commerce died, if 
the trade of the world was left to other countries which were willing to 
recognise its importance, the United States would have to grapple with 
the problem of a surplus production of many of her main agricultural 
products ; and the same applied to her surplus-producing industry. 

No less vital was the connection between foreign trade and their 
national finances, since ‘‘ the state of our international trade will be an 
important factor in determining the ultimate value of our currency. 
He summed up the problem by saying, ‘‘ In short, if international trade 
is not restored domestic burdens of increased financial relief, increased 
unemployment and increased restrictions of American agriculture and 
industry are inevitable.” 

Mr. Hull also said that their own country urgently needed a moral and 
spiritual awakening, and asked, ‘‘ would not the Government have beet 
justly pilloried if it had not exposed and called for reforms of outrageous 
financial manipulations of the stock markets and security flotations which 
stripped millions of individuals of their life savings and left a finance not 
worthy of public confidence?” Their social and political fabric might 
not be able to stand another such catastrophe within a few years. 

‘‘ We do not desire public regimentation,” he added, ‘‘ but we should 
not permit irresponsible regimentation by small private groups in thell 
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own selfish interests,”” and thus, self-regulation should be the true policy. 
Another objective was ‘‘ the preservation of the national credit, balancing 
of the Budget as early as practicable, provision for adequate credit, and 
avoidance of schemes of uncontrolled or uncontrollable inflation,” — 
they should favour a policy that would result, as soon as practicable, i 

permanent exchange stabilisation and permanent monetary arrangeme nts. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 16th.—The Central Executive Committee announced the issue 
of a domestic loan of 3,500 million roubles. 

April 17th. —The Labour Department of the Union (the former Central 
Trade Union Council) was understood to have come to an arrangement 
with the Aviation and Chemical Warfare Society, by which 300,000 
industrial workers and peasants were to be given a special course of 
training as auxiliary riflemen, to reinforce the military strength of the 
country. They were to form a body called ‘‘ Voroshiloff’s sharpshooters.”’ 

April 19th.—The Commissariat of Heavy Industry was reported to 
have informed the State Planning Commission that import plans, recently 
altered in favour of the U.S.A., would have to be revised, owing to circum- 
stances having arisen to cloud the “ brilliant prospects’ of trade with 
America. Owing to the Johnson Bill, it was stated, ‘‘ the Washington 
Export-Import Bank . . . has formally resolved to give no credit to 
the U.S.S.R. until the U.S.S.R. agrees to pay its debt to the American 
Government and nationals.” 

April 23rd.—Austrian Socialist refugees, numbering about 350, were 
reported to have entered the Soviet Union from Czechoslovakia, with the 
permission of the authorities. 


Yugoslavia. 

Apnil 18th.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King, in accepting the 
Premier's submission of his resignation, asked him to form a new Ministry. 
He did this, with M. Yevtitch as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Georgevitch as Minister of Finance, as before. 

M. Yevtitch was reported to have been well received in 
Angora, where he had gone on an official visit. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 31st, 1934. 
The religious situation in Rumania. 
(1) Laws regarding the Confessions in general. 
(2) Laws relating to the Rumanian Church. 
(3) Documents relating to the Catholic Minority, including that of the 
Concordat with the Holy See of May toth, 1927, its promulgation, 
on June 11th, 1929, and ratification, on July 7th, 1929. 


(The above replaces the incomplete notice in the Bulletin of April 12th, 1934) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 14th, 1934. 
Origins of the War. 16th Volume of French Diplomatic documents (Vol. ¥, 
2nd series). Extracts regarding the period April 9th, 1904, to December 
31st, 1904. 
(1) The Entente Cordiale ; Spain, Morocco, Italy. 
(2) The Entente Cordiale ; Germany and Russia. 
(3) The Dogger Bank affair. 
(4) Other questions. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 
April 26th *66th Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. ... Geneva 
» Te Executive Committee of Sarre. of Red Cross 
Societies . We ooo, 


30th-May 6th roth Seteimetions! Dalby Conaeee “6 .-- Rome 
30th *Committee of Experts on Native Labour --. Geneva 


Ist Conference of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property... ee i .-- London 


3rd *Committee on Allocation of Expenses ... -» Geneva 
4th 10th International Conference of Actuaries ... Rome 
7th *Financial Committee i om we ... Geneva 
7th *Permanent Central Opium Board oe .-. Geneva 
11th *Health Committee.. pes Geneva 


14th * Advisory Committee appointed. by the ieeane 
Assembly at request of the Chinese Govern- 
ment os Geneva 


14th *79th Session of the League Council eos ... Geneva 
15th 22nd Session of International Commission for 

Air Navigation .. + sone pee ... Lisbon 
16th Pan-European Respemic Contested ois ... Vienna 
17th International Conference on Technical Education Barcelona 
18th *Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium Geneva 


28th Technical Committee of International Associa- : 
tion for Social Progress ea Geneva 


29th Preparatory Committee of Confetence\s on High : 
International Studies, 1935 ... ee Paris 


29th *General Commission of the Disebenitiedh : 
Conference bei é i ... Geneva 


30th *Permanent Mandates Costetasion oes ... Geneva 
4th *Annual Meeting of the I.L.O. __... “a ... Geneva 
2nd Esperanto Conference... bat we ... Toronto 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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